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A National College of Agriculture 
for the Transvaal. 



By WILLIAM MACDONALD, So.D. 



Life is hut a little liulding lent to do A viighty labour. — 

X GBOitaE Meredith. 

In a recent number of this Joiirnal^ readers may remember that a plea 
was made for a Government Endowment Fund of one million pounds to 
establish a National College of Agriculture in the Transvaal, free to the 
whole of South Africa. And I deemed it my duty during my recent tour 
in the United States to go further into this matter for two reasons. In the 
first place I am convinced that many people — probably the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of the Transvaal — are heartily in fayour of this proposal 
and would welcome any comprehensive scheme of Agricultural 
Education. Further, I am equally impressed with the fact that the 
Government is determined to do all in its power to educate the individual 
farmer, along modern lines, as well as to develop the latent resources 
of the country as a whole. To ask for a million pounds for such a purpose 
is a matter of some moment to every person in the Colony, and it there- 
fore seemed desirable that I. should endeavour to obtain the opinion of 
certain representative men whose pronouncement on this matter would 
be as from those having authority to speak. I, therefore, interviewed and 
personally laid the above scheme before the following gentlemen and asked 
them to be good enough to set forth their views in writing. It would be 
superfluous to dwell on the achievements of those eminent scholars who 
have done so much for the world in science and letters, in politics, and 
diplomacy : but I am certain that the people of the Transvaal will welcome 
this kindly and spontaneous iaterest in their country from their brethren 
across the 3ea. L append letters from the following : — 

Jacob Gould Schurman, Esq., A.M., D.Sc, LL.D., President of the 
University of Cornell ; Hon. James Wilson, M.S.Agr., LL.D., Secretary 
.of Agriculture, United States Department of Agriculture ; Liberty Hyde. 
Bailey, Esq.,- M.S., LL.D., Director of the New York State College of 
Agriculture ; the Right Hon. James Bryee, CM., P.O., D.C.L., British 
Ambassador to the United States ; Hon. Andrew Dickson White, LL.D., 
First President of Cornell, and formerly United States Ambassador to 
Germany; Cyrus Northrop, Esq., LL.D., President of the University of 
Minnesota ; Gardner F. Williams, Esq., M.A., Mining Engineer, formerlv 
General Manager of De Beers, Kimberley; ' Professor J. M. Mackay, M.A.', 
LL.D., University of Liverpool. ' ' . 

To many it may come as a matter of surprise that riot one of these 
men of affairs should have thought one million pounds tod large a sum 

* See Appendix to this article. 



for this purpose. Indeed they considered this endowment as simply- 
sufficient to establish a well-equipped College of Agriculture which would 
doubtless receive additional moneys, as time went on, both from the State 
and private individuals. From this it will be seen how large and complex 
a matter modern agricultural education has become, and how impossible it 
will be for the Transvaal to keep .pace with such keen rivals as the United 
States and Germany unless her farmers and their sons are supplied with 
like educational advantages. Mr. F. B. Smith, the Director of Agriculture, 
ever since he came to the Transvaal has ceaselessly advocated the 
importance of a comprehensive and well organised systeni of agricultural 
education; and in a paper* published two y;ears ago, in this Journal, he 
showed very plainly the vast sums of mopey which are being expended by 
the great nations of Europe in the education of their farming communities. 
A National College of Agriculture would naturally form part of the new 
TJniversityf of United South Africa. Fusther, it is interesting to note 
that the three greatest Agricultural Colleges in the United States, namely, 
the Few York State Coll6ge of Agriculture of Cornell University, the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin, and the CoUeg'e of 
Agriculture of the University of Minnesota, owe their success mainly to 
their association with the University of which they form a constituent 
part. And the views so well expressed by the President of Cornell, in his 
letter to the writer, are widely accepted by educational authorities. In 
short, the separate independent Colleges of America have not been able 
to afford either' the funds or the faculties requisite for the best and 
fullest development of agricultural science. Moreover, the students lack, 
as Dr. Schurman points out, that broadening influence which alone comes 
from a commingling of students in the different schools of . a common 
University and which turns out the finished product in the worker, the 
thinker, and the scholax. Thus our College, although free and autonomous, 
should be incorporated with the future University of United South Africa. 
In a word, it would be better for us to educate our agricultural students 
in an atmosphere of Art and Science amd^ Agriculture rather than 
exclusively amongst cattle, and sheep, horses, and swine. 

And now as to site. I am firmly convinced that the best results 
would accrue from, a College situated in Pretoria, and there is but little 
doubt that suitable ground for a spacious campus could readily be 
obtained within a radius of three or four miles from Church Square. The 
reasons that lead me to believe that Pretoria would prove eminently 
suitable are as follows : — 

(a) Pretoria is an academic centre ; it will always have a large 
population of students, bath in the schools and in the ■ 
University College. 
(6) It already possesses a Department of Agriculture, Veterinary 
• Bacteriological Laboratories, a Botanical Experiment Station, 
Zoological Gardens, and a Scientific Museum,. all of which form 
part of the curriculum of a modem agricultural course. 

(c) It is ill the heart of an agricultural district, and is a railroad 

centre. 

(d) It is the Capital of' the Transvaal, and as such is bound to 

remain an important market for all sorts of farm produce. / 

* "Agricultural Education and Research," by F. B. Smith, Director of Agriculture, 
'■ Transvaal Agricultural Journal," Octoher, 1907. 

t The writer advocated a single University for the whole of South Africa in the 
"Transvaal Agricultural Journal," No. 22, p. 300, January, 1908. 



The first and second points are most important for, as already 
remarked, it -would not be a wise policy to establish an Agricultural 
College in a locality by itself ; but there is yet another reason why a 
College should be placed in or near a large centre, namely, that its work 
niay be always before the public. This point was forcibly birought out 
by the Hon. Andrew D. White, of Cornell, in hia interview with the 
writer. Dr. White spoke strongly in favour of placing the Agricultural 
College of the Transvaal in or near a large towiij and best of all, in the 
Capital of the State. For, as he said, in the early days Cornell nearly lost 
her appropriation because the village of Ithaca was so small, and so far 
away from the Capital of the State of l^ew York, that the legislators 
and men of wealth could not see- the good work that was being done there 
and consequently took little or no interest in the afEairS of the College. 
And our campus. Lfet it not be mean nor confined ; but let us lay out and 
build beautifully as well as usefully, cover space and plaii for the present 
and future. The last time I was in California I stood before a noble 
building in white marble Just nearing completion, set amongst the 
gnaxled oaks and in full view -of the Golden Grates. The guide pointed 
to it with just pride. " That," he said, " is the Hearst Mining School, 
costing one million dollars, erected in conformity with our campus plan of 
a hundred years." Surely we have space enough in the Transvaal for a 
Century Campus Plan ! 

A well-endowed College of Agriculture would attract students from 
•oversea, tourists, and scientists, for we have a wealth of material awaiting 
investigation and inspection, and a climate unrivalled in the whole world. 
Free to South Africa ! But why stop there ? The people of the Transvaal 
-are large-minded and open-hearted. Why not throw wide open the gates 
of our great College and make it free and without price to the youth of 
"the British Empire. Let the young men from Great Britain, from our 
far-reaching Dominions, and from the Islands of the Seven Seas meet and 
mingle with our own lads in friendly rivalry on the campus and on the 
veld here in the heart of South Africa. And as the University of Leyden 
rose in commemoration of the relief of that city from the Spanish siege, 
-and the monument at Quebec to Montcalm and Wolfe, let this new College 
— an adequate tribute— as has been so eloquently expressed in the final 
letter from Professor Mackay — ^rise to the memory of Kruger and Ehodes 
upon the grant of Free Government by the British Parliament and the 
Imperial Crown. 

In the United States I was much struck -with the magnifi- 
-cent and successful efforts which are being made by the authorities 
of the University of Wisconsin to ed-;.icate grown-up persons in 
almost every conceivable line of human activity. Indeed extension work 
has become the outstanding policy of the Uni-s ersity. It has changed the 
•aspect of the whole State in the short space of -three years-; while the 
work of the College of Agriculture alone ife valued at twenty million 
-dollars per annum. As the President, Dr. Charles E. van Hise, remarked : 
"We cannot afford to wait until our lads grow up. We miis-t attack the 
problem now — at once — and that is why we are bending all our energies 
-to educate the older men and women who have had neither the time, nor 
the money, nor the ( hance to study in the days of their youth." 

So I would appeal for a National College of Agriculture to assist and 
■encoufage our farmers, of all iges as well as adults ^-i every trade and 
-profession. But more especially would I appeal on beh-rilf of the sons and 
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daughters of the Transvaal whose youth Js even now passing without the 
hope of learning. It has been my privilege to lia,ve been consulted by 
not a few lads both from the town and from the farm with regard to their 
future career ; aiid their grateful thanks wh'en a new line of life — a fresh 
iftterest^was pointed • out, h^s been full rew:ard for any trouble taken ; 
but the ardour with which they are even now pursuing their studies must 
surely indicate that in these scholars and others of like character and 
enthusiasm our State possesses Empire builders in the truest and noblest 
sense of the word. 



LETTEES. 
No. 1. — From Jacob Gould Schukman, Esq., A.M., D.Sc, LL.D., 

President ■ of the University of Cornell. 
Office of the Pkesident, Cobnell Univeesity, Ithaca, .New Yoke. 

aist April, 1909. 
My Deae De. Macdonald, 

I have been away, from Ithaca ever since your visit to the Cniversity 
the first of the month, and I have, therefore, been unable to prepare 
sooner the letter which I promised, but I am much interested in your 
project for the establishment of a National College of Agriculture in the 
Transvaal, and I congratulate you iipon the inauguration of a movement 
fraught with such far reaching benefits to your State. I am glad to see, 
too, that you have taken a sufficiently broad view of the situation at the 
start, for if your plans were to be characterised by mediocrity you would 
not only be placing a most serious handicap upon the institution in the 
proper performance of its many important functions, but, by thus' prac- 
tically incapacitating it for adequately serving the needs of the farmers 
themselves, you might even fail to win their confidence and co-operation, 
which we should consider essential to the best development of the College^ 

My knowlege of the agricultural condition and needs of South Africa 
is, of course, only of the most general sort, but if you are to have the 
experience of practically every State in the United States — and I imagine- 
that your conditions are in a measure duplicated in some sections of our 
country — I believe that you will find that whatever the present state of 
your national agriculture may be, whether it is already highly developed 
or only in the first stages of development, the interests of the rural com- 
munities, and) indeed, of the entire commonwealth, will demand the expert 
services of an institution which shall be thoroughly equipped n6t only 
for giving instruction in scientific agriculture to students in attendance, 
but also for assisting the farmers themselves in the solution of problems 
with which they are bound to.be confronted in their daily operations on 
the farm. "^ 

I am well aware of the fact that at the present time your national 
wealth is derived mainly from the gold and diamond industries, but the- 
life of these is an uncertain factor, as you know, and I believe that your 
permanent prosperity must rest ultimately upon the growth arid develop- 
ment of your national agriculture.. As the population of a country 
increases, the" occupations of the people themselves become more and 
inore diversified ; and while mines and mining have often served to open 
up a new. country, history has shown that a population is not likely to 
become- permanent until attention is turned to the cultivation of the soil. 
In other words, a State,- whose national Kfe' depends to a large extent 
upon a single industry, is for that very reason subjected to the extremes. 



of depression and pfbsperity which the industry itself experiences, and 
I should consider it most important that the people of the Transvaal, now 
thkt their country is on 'the threshold of a new era, should realise in full 
all their national possihilities and not neglect that fundamental industry, 
agriculture, which must ultimately be the balance wheel, as it were, of 
their prosperity. 

But in our present advanced stage of civilisation agriculture, tb be 
the most' productive, must .be carried oil in accordance with scientific 
principles, else the ignorance of the farmer is likely to result in the 
impoverishment of the soil and a meagre inheritance for the generation 
that- follows. Then, too, as agriculture becomes diversified its problems 
become multiplied, and to solve these problems, many of which, such as 
the devastation of insect pests and plant, diseases, vitally ailect his pros- 
perity, the farmer must have the assistance of trained scientific experts 
which it is the function of a College of Agriculture to provide. I shauld 
hope, therefore, that in your plans for a National College of Agriculture 
for the Transvaal ample provision would be made not only for giving 
instruction in the various branches of agricultural science at the college 
itself, but also for conducting experiments and investigations into all 
sorts of agricultural problems and of disseminating among the farmers 
themselv.es, by means of literature, lectures, and practical demonstrations, 
information in regard to these problems and in regard to the most approved 
methods of farm management. 

That, I understand is the embodiment of your scheme, and it is most 
gratifying to us here to know that in working out the details you propose 
to take as the model the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. Not having any very definite information in regard to the 
cost of building operations in the Transvaal, I am not prepared to estimate 
the probable amount of money that would be involved in the consumma- 
tion of your -plan, but I should certainly sa,y that the National College of 
Agriculture of the Transvaal should be nothing less in its scope than the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell, and I can well imagine that such a 
foundation would require for establishment and maintenance at least the 
amount which you are endeavouring to secure, namely, one million pounds, 
or approximately five million dollars. In other words, the appraised value 
of buildings and equipment belonging to the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University is now nearly $362,000 (buildings 
$275,000, equipment $86,419.81), exclusive of nearly 600 acres of farm 
land which the University has set aside for the use of the College, and 
to which additions will be made from time to time as the land may be 
secured ; and last year the State appropriated $150,000 for the year's 
running expenses, while to maintain, the College during the coming year 
and to provide for ^necessary extensions, the Director has requested an 
appropriation of $200,000. You may be interested in the detailed state- 
ment of the annual appropriation and expenditures of the College of 
Agriculture, and I, therefore, take pleasure in appending such a statement 
at the close of my letter. I should add, however, that on its face the 
statement, as it here stands, does not tell the whole story, for, as you 
know, the New York State College of Agriculture is a constituent college 
of Cornell University, and a^s the' University had already well equipped 
departments of English, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Zoologyj Geology, 
Political Economy, etc., work in which departments is required in the 
regular agricultural course, it was not thought wise to go to the expense ' 
of duplicating these departments in the College of Agriculture, and agri- 
cultural students, therefore, enjoy University instruction in these various 
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subjects, while the maintenaiice fund of the College of AgricuPture itself 
is freed from the burden of the cost of such instruction. 

1 might add, by the way, that it would be a fine thing if the National 
College of Agriculture of the Transvaal could be established in connection 
with a great University, for the trend of- modern education seems to be 
altogether in the direction of having agricultural, technical and profes- 
sional schools, which a generation ago existed as separate entities, com- 
bined with Universities. The University as an educational institution 
can, indeed, get along without the Agricultural College. , But the 
Agricultural College which perpetuates a separate existence^ is doomed 
to inferiority of work and of standard. It needs the spirit, the standard. 
It needs the spirit, the standards, the facilities, and the men of a 
University faculty to give it proper tone and efficiency. Furthermore, the 
moral effect on agricultural students of mixing freely and on equal terms 
with other students of the University is an advantage that cannot ,be 
overestimated. Wherever agriculture maintains a separate eiistenee the 
students almost of necessity feel themselves inferior to the students of 
the Universities. 

The union between the Agricultural College and the University 
implies also no sacrifice of the ideals which the Agricultural College should 
properly keep before itself. Here at Cornell University, for example, 
while our College of Agriculture enrolled this year fifty-three graduate 
students, it maintains with equal efficiency the regular undergraduate 
four years' course, the one or two years' special course, the short winter 
courses for farmers' sons and farmers' daughters, who are admitted with- 
out examination, and the Cqllege extension work, which circulates bulletins 
and maintains correspondence wi4h scores of thousands of farmers 
throughout the State. What I have in mind is that an Agricultural 
College thus connected with a University, while retaining its own ideals, 
can carry them out far more effectively than when it is set off by itself. 

I shall not dwell at length upon the importance of the work which 
the Cornell University College of Agriculture is doing for the agricultural 
interests of the State, or the great economic benefits which have accrued 
to both State and Nation from its many investigations. I would refer 
you. irather to a general discussion of the subject which appeared in my 
annual report for the year 1906-1907 (pages 69-66), and to the recent 
address of the Honourable Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York, on "Agriculture and its Educational Needs," 
copies of both of which I take pleasure in sending you under separate 
cover. 

I wish you every success in your undertaking, and while asking you 
to convey to the Prime Minister and Minister of Agriculture my high 
regard and cordial greetings, I would wish that you also assure them and 
the other members of your Government that I shall count it a pleasure 
to help in so far as I am able to promote the educational and agricultural 
interests of their great State. We were glad to welcome a short time 
ago two students from the Transvaal, and I shall hope that the bond may 
be still further strengthened in the future in case we can be of any 
assistance to you in providing trained experts for the faculty of the Trans- 
vaal National College of Agriculture. . 

With best wishes to you personally, I am. 
Very truly yours, 

J. G-. SCHUEMAN, 

President of Cornell University. 




Hon. James Wilson, M.S.Agr., LL.D., 

Uniteil States Secretary of Agriculture. 



statement of expenditures, fiscal year 1907-1908, under State appro- 
priation for the promotion of agricultural knowledge throughout the State 
and for the maintenance, equipnient, and necessary material to conduct 
the New York State College of Agriculture. 

30th September, 1908. 

Salaries $61,876.52 

Office and printing '.'' 17,243.09 

Farm maintenance : ' 13,000.00 

Farm crops ". 1,003.91 

Soils 849.81 

Chemistry . , 326.93 

Plant physiology .. 1,566.67 

Plant pathology . . . . . . 780.34 

Entomology 492.38 

Horticulture 5,010.84 

Animal husbandry. .' 3,477.69 

Poultry 3,716.18 

Dairy industry 9,000.00 

Eural art '. 421.21 

, Farm mechanics 330.24 

Home economics 480.00 

Beading courses 3,500.00 

' '■ 'Extension 3,064.09 

Nature study 3,257.38 

Eural economy 300.00 

Graduate school 3,553.43 

Heating buildings and forcing houses . . 3,000.00 

Lighting 933.75 

School gardens 39.13 

-Engineer, janitors, watchman, etc 5,737.77 

Planting grounds .. 1,368.46 

Balance to complete purchases and 
expenditures contracted for but not 
yet completed so • that actual pay- 
ment could be made 7,773.18 

$150,000.00 



No. 3.— From the Hon. Jjmes Wilson, M.S.Agr., LL.D., Secretary of 
Agriculture, United States Department of Agriculture! 

Department of Ageicultuee, Office of the Seceetaey, 
Washington, D.C. 

17th April, 1909. 
Dk. William MAOboNALD, 
Shoreham Hotel, 

Washington, D.C. 
Deae Sie, 

In reply to your letter of yesterday in which, you state that you 
have asked the Government of the Transvaal to set aside an endowment 
fund of one million pounds to establish a National College; of Agriculture 
free to the whole of South Africa, I have much pleasure in endorsing your 
opinion as to the practical benefits to be derived by the expenditure of 
such a sum of money. 
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The American colleges were first established in the year 1863 under 
the Morrill Act, which set aside thirty thousand acres lor each Member 
of Congress in each State for the purpose of an endowment fund for a 
college of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Later, in the year 1887, the 
Hatch Act was passed, which gave the sum of $15,900 per annum to each 
State for an experiment station ; in 1890 the second Morrill Act gave 
each State $25,000 annually for its land-grant colleges ; under the Adams 
Act of 1906 the sum -of $15,000 per annum was set aside for research 
work in connection with each station, and more recently the Nelson 
amendment of 1907 adds $25,000 per annum for each State for the 
further endowment of the agricultural colleges. Thus the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in the United States annually receive 
from the Federal Treasury $3,840,000, in addition to an income of 
$742,000 derived from the original land-grant. 

The funds granted to these institutions by the Federal Government 
have been very largely supplemented by appropriations made by the State 
Legislatures and by gijts from private individuals. In my annual report 
for 1908, I stated that " the total income of the agricultural colleges was 
$5,000,000 in 1897, $15,000,000 in 1908 ; the value of their property was 
$51,000,000 in the former year and $96,000,000 in 1907*. The students 
in 1897 numbered 4,000 ; in 1908, 10,000." 

It would tal<e too long for me to speak of the great influence which 
these agricultural colleges established in forty-eight States and Territories 
have had on the agricultural prosperity and industrial development of 
America. But 'the mere fact that every year sees new and larger funds 
donated to this purpose, an.d the unanimous support of the various Legis- 
latures and the people at large, indicate in a striking manner that these 
colleges have won the confidence and support of our people. 

So far as the Transvaal is concerned, I am firmly convinced that such 
an endowment fund as you propose would be the very best possible invest- 
ment for the Government and the people of your Colony, and would add 
very materially to the agricultural prosperity of your great and interesting 
country. 

Trusting that you may be successful in this enterprise, 
I am. Yours very truly, 

James Wilson, 

Secretary. 

No. 3.— From Liberty Hyde Bailey, Esq., M.S., LL.D., Director of 
the New York State College of Agriculture. 

New Yoek State College of Ageictjlture at Coknell Univeesity, 

Ithaca, J^ew Yokk. 

Office of the Dibbctoe, 

De. William Macdonald, 
Ithaca Hotel, 

New York. 
Deae De. Maodonald, 

I have your request for a statement as to the efficiency of agricultural 
education work in the State of New York. 

Let me say that there are four types of State institutions for agri- 
culture m New York : The State Department of Agriculture \nth 
headquarters at Albany ; the Capitol, having charge of the legal and 










Liberty Hyde Bailey, M.S., LL.D., 

Director of the New York State College of Agriculture (Cornell University). 
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police , work ; the State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, with which is also incorporated the Federal Experiment Station ; 
the Agricultural Experiment Station at G-eneva ; the three State schools 
of agriculture recently established, one in connection with St. Lawrence 
University at Canton, one with Alfred University at Alfred, and an 
independent school at Morrisville. These diflEerent -institutions are 
liberally supported by the State and the country people stand behind 
them. 

You asked particularly about the status of the College of Agriculture 
in this State. This College receives the enthusiastic support of the farm- 
ing people of the State, and it would be impossible to discontinue the 
work that the institution is doing. It touches the farming interest at 
practically every point, both by means of research work and teaching at 
the institution itself, and by extension work throughout the State. It is 
interested primarily, of course, in educating yoimg men and young women 
by means of agricultural and home life subjects; but its work is neverthe- 
less given quite as much to the development of the agricultural interests 
themselves. It is concerned in devising ways and means of increasing the 
productiveness of the crops and the herds of the State, and also in making 
farm life more resourceful and attractive. It is interested in developing 
rural highways, the country school, country church, good co-operative 
organisations, and all other means and agencies that will develop a 
thoroughly satisfactory and profitable rural civilisation. It is concerned 
directly in developip.g the internal resources of the commonwealth and 
of training the country boy and girl into greater efficiency. It therefore 
reaches fundamental problems and has become an essential factor in the 
broad development of the State ; and this is fully recognised by the 
people. 

It is not .possible for any commonwealth to develop fundamentally 
without giving great attention to the productiveness of its soil, and to 
the training and the welfare of the people who live on the land. It is 
the experience of the United States that this development can come about 
most eilectively through a strong college of agriculture. It is significant 
that in ' this Eepublic there is no other national system of education 
^except that which is founded on agriculture and the mechanic arts. This 
system is co-operative between the Federal Government and the States. 
It would be absolutely impossible to dislodge this system, because 
(although the system is relatively new and shortcomings have been 
developed) it has proved itself to be an essential means of developing our 
civilisation. This is well illustrated in the fact that the States are more 
and more, freely appropriating funds to supplement the endowment pro- 
vided by Congress in the Land Grant Act of 1862 and in subsequent Acts. 
All the leading agricultural States are now appropriating funds freely to 
their agricultural colleges, and the system has become one of the recog- 
nised institutions associated with good government. 

I hope that the movement for a well-endowed College of Agriculture 
in the Transvaal will be successful. I should think it would be absolutely 
essential to the best internal development of the country and to establish- 
ing it substantially in the markets of the world and in the estimation of 
other peoples. 

Yours very truly, 

L, H. Bailbt, 
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No. 4.— From the Eight Hon. James Beyce, O.M., P.O., D.C.L., British 
Ambassador to the United States. 

British Embassy, Washin-gton, 

16th April, 1909. 

My Dear Sie, 

In reply to your enquiry, I can gladly bear witness to the wonderful 
success attained in the United States by the teaching of scientific methods 
of agriculture. Many colleges have been established, some as branches 
of Universities, some as separate institutions, for giving instruction in the 
treatment of soil and the selection of crops, in the production of fruits, 
in stock keeping and dairying. Students, including not only young men 
beginning lite, but middle-aged farmers, crowd to these colleg bs and carry 
away with them a knowledge of. the application of science to their voca- 
tion which has enabled them enormously to increase the yield returned 
by the land. In some places much of the land has doubled in value during 
the last twenty years. Modes of irrigation previously unthought of have' 
been introduced, and thus great tracts, have been reclaimed, while to 
others the methods of dry farming have been successfully applied. I can 
imagine nothing likely to confer greater benefits upon South Africa than 
the establishment of a first-rate well-equipped College of Agriculture, and 
I earnestly trust that a measure so full of promise will be soon taken. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

James Beyce. 
Ue. William Macdonald, 
Shoreham Hotel, 

Washington, B.C. 



No. 5. — From the Hon. Andeew Dickson White, LL.D., First President 
of Cornell and formerly United States Ambassador to Germany. 

CoENELL Univeesity, Ithaca, N.Y., 

34th April, 1909. 
De. William Maodonald, 
Ithaca Hotel, 

New York. 

My Deae Sie, 

Eeferring to your recent statements to me I can think of no better 
use of public funds in your country than the establishment, on a great 
and liberal scale, of a National College of Agriculture. 

The States of this Union, as you must be by this time fully aware, 
have discovered the fact that no investment, however liberal, pays better 
as regards the prosperity of the country than endowments of this sort. 
What the State of New York has done at this University in the establish- 
ment of its agricultural and veterinary colleges, to say nothing of the 
other colleges for technical and liberal branches forming part of the 
institution, has been repaid a thousandfold. In view of the great civilisa- 
tion so rapidly opening in your part of the world and the vast development 




Hon. Andrew Dickson White, LL.D., 

First President of Cornell, and formerly United States Ambassador to Germany. 
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which it is sure to take, this subject seems to me to demand immediate 
and continued study and effort, and all such study and effort will, if made 
earnestly, he speedily and amply repaid. 

I remain, dear Sir, with all good wishes to the good cause you 
represent, i 

Very truly yours, 

Andbbw D. White. 



No. 6. — From Cyeus ■N'ohtheop, Esq., LL.D., President of the University 
of Minnesota. 

UlSriVEBSITT OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, 

' 36th March, 1909. 

Dk. William Macdonald, 

University of Minnesota. 

;My Deah Sie, 

The Agricultural Department of the University of Minnesota is the 
growth of the last twenty years, previous to which time the department 
existed only in name. I think I may say also that agriculture as a science 
existed only in name, but progress has been very rapid in these later 
years. The dairy school has been the means of establishing over TOO 
creameries in Minnesota, and the products of these creameries have added 
many millions of dollars to the wealth of the State. The: experiments in 
agriculture, especially ia hybridizing and creating new species of wheat, 
have added a number of bushels to the acre in the wheat production of 
the State, and if mathematics were| closely followed it would appear 
many more millions have been added to the natural production of the 
State, The work in animal husbandry, in forestry, in veterinary science, 
in soil analysis and entomology, and, indeed, in all the departments of 
the institution, has been most valuable and has contributed to the increase 
of production in the State and to ward off dangers to both animals and 
crops. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I came to Minnesota, the farmers were 
poor. Wheat was about the only product raised and the chinch bug was 
destroying the wheat crop to a considerable extent. To-day the farmers 
are rich in land and the State in all respects prosperous. If the farmers 
shall follow the guidance of the Agricultural Department and keep up 
the fertility of their land the future of the State, in point of comfort, 
js fully assured. Agriculture henceforth must be conducted in accordance 
ivitli scientific principles, or it will be a failure. I am greatly pleased with 
the results that scientific agriculture has secured in Minnesota. 

The work of training for scientific agriculture in a region so immense 
as South Africa must necessarily involve the expenditure of a large 
amount of money for the establishment and equipment of proper institu- 
tions for instruction, experiment and research, and, in my opinion, the 
expenditure of one million pounds for the establishment of a National 
College of Agriculture in the Transvaal free to the whole of South Africa 
would be a reasonable and wise investment for the Government and the 
people of South Africa. 

Very truly yours, 

Cteus Foetheop, 
President of the University of Minnesota. 
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No. 7— From Gaednek P. Williams, Esq., M.A., Mining Engineer, 
formerly General Manager of De Beers, Kimberley. 
2301 E. Street, 

Washington, D.C, 
I 31st April, 1909. 

Deae Dk. Macdonald, 

With regard to our recent' conversation respecting the need of a 
comprehensiTe scheme of agricultural education, it gives me much pleasure 
to most heartily support your idea of securing one million pounds for 
the establishment of a National College of Agriculture for the Transvaal. 
During my long residence in South Africa I was most profoundly struck 
by the indifference of many people to the necessity of developing the 
agricultural resources of the various Colonies before the minerals arev 
exhausted. I still hold the same opinion as -when, in the year 1905-06, as 
President of the South African Association for the Advancement of 
Science, I wrote : — 

" The discovery of gold in California led thousands upon thousands 
of daring adventurers to that country, ' there to settle and become the ■ 
backbone of its future prosperity, which, in, a, few years, depended less 
upon its output of gold than upon its agriculture, its commerce, and its 
industries. So, too> Australia, at first a purely mining country, has 
grown year by year to be less dependent upon its mineral resources. Here 
in South Africa farming is carried on under great difficulties. Able 
engineers are required to plan and build reservoirs to conserve the water 
which flows in torrents for a few hours and then leaves the crops to 
wither in an almost tropical sun before there is another downpour. It 
will require the combined energy of the scientist and farmer to rid the 
country of the various diseases which make cattle and horse-raising so 
'precarious, and of the locusts and other pests which make the raising of 
crops even more uncertain. What has been done in other countries can 
be done here, but it will require the combined energy of the people to 
accomplish it. I would urge you to bear in mind that the prosperity of 
South Africa does not depend alone on its mineral wealth. While you 
are devoting your time to scientific research, to technical work in connec- 
tion with the great mining enterprises, and to various other pursuits, do 
not neglect the intellectual training of the young men and young women 
of the country, for upon them the future prosperity of South Africa will 
depend." 

I am certai!n that had Mr. Ehodes been alive to-day he would at once 
have grasped the enormous advantages to be ga;ined by the establishment 
of a great College of Agriculture on American lines, and with his splendid 
energy and wonderful foresight, would have started to lay ou.t a campus, 
and erect the necessary buildings without a day's delay. Indeed, it is 
hard to see how South Africa will ever be able to successfully compete 
with the United States and other agricultural countries until her farmers 
and their sons are thoroughly trained along practical and scientific lines ; 
and until this is done they are merely marking time. 

In my estimation a million pounds could not be better spent, and 
no investment will so quickly return a paying dividend to the Government 
and the people of the Transvaal. 

Yoiirs faithfully, 

• Gahdnee F. Williams. 
De. William Macdonald, 
Shoreham Hotel, 

Washington, D.C. 
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No. 8. — From Professor J. M. Maokay, M.A., LL.D., Uiiiversity of 
Liverpool. 

Dbak Macdonald, 

I offer a rapid summary on the main heads where my experience and 
opinion may be of use. 

South Afeican Impeeial College of Aguicultube. 

Constitute near Pretoria a South African Imperial College of Agri- 
culture for instruction and exp^eriment and research. These objects 
equal and indissoluble ! For teachers and taught. And on an adequate 
scale ^and endowment ; to start with a million sterling. Instead of adopt- 
ing the University instructional system of the English-speaking countries 
— whethei* modelled on the quondam. University of London, an Bxamihing 
Board ; or on Oxford and Cambridge with their colleges of lectures and 
tutors peculiar to themselves, and a high liberal culture for the few ; or 
on the Scottish type, weak in research whether pure or applied ; or on 
the newer Universities in this country and the United States, still defec- 
tive at that point — institute the Continental or Grermanic type. The rapid 
industrial advance of Germany and its educational supremacy on every 
range are argument enough. For the Germanic professor of a natural 
science — with his staff of lecturers, each a specialist, with his own vast 
industry, depth and thoroughness, with a few lectures a week and his fort- 
nightly colloquium where his students publicly discuss and criticise their 
current research; in a word, with his subject and his laboratory to the last 
bench organised like a, card index — creates an atmosphere and method 
which breeds as none other keen and competent researchers and teachers, 
students and a school. 

There are, of course, supplementary elements of great value which 
can be found in the British anil the American Universities. 

Faculty op AgeICultuee, Veteeinaey Medicine, and Suegeey. 

1. A Faculty of Agriculture, sub-tropical and tropical. 

3. A Faculty of Veterinary Medicine tad Surgery based on cytology,, 
bacteriology, and parasitofogy. 

In special departments of either faculty constitute special schools 
with boards mainly of laymen, extra-academic, to consult, advise and pro- 
mote, e.g. schools of forestry, irrigation and dry soil farming. 

Start with half a dozen chairs at least in each faculty at £8p0 a year 
each, with lecturers in addition, assistants, and demonstrators, with 
libraries of current research, magazines and books, with laboratories and 
suitable equipment, with provision, too, for publications, with popular 
extension agencies, with provision for scientific expeditions, with experi- 
mental statjLons and farms. The range of the scientific activity of such 
a college should extend from Cape Colony to British East Africa. 

The Phofessoeiate. 

. Select the staff with the greatest care, particularly' the professoriate,- 
from the countries where .the Universities practise research as well as 
instruction as a matter of course,, from Holland, Germany,, Scandinavia, 
from France, or from such Bntish. or American Universities where 
individual professors follow, some with great personal distinction, the 
same end. In regard to the difficulty of language, most learned 
foreigners read English, and it would be worth while to give any scholars, 
who are invited a year in which to practice instruction in the language. 
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Constitution. 

For efficiency secure, as you plead, autonomy. Adopt, therefore, as 
a constitution the historic University type, with faculties and a senate. 
Let each faculty consist of the professors in the subjects thereof and 
transact the business pertaining thereto. Let the senate consist of the 
professors of the faculties and have the control of the business reported 
from the faculties and their common interests. To this structure of 
faculties and senate might be added other members, whether engaged in 
instruction and research, or such officers of the IJniversity and the 
faculties as'the rector and deans and librarian. 

Let there be an Executive Council which will deal especially with the- 
administration of revenue and property of the College. To this Council 
should pass the minutes of faculty and senate, for the money must be': 
allotted for educational objects and programme'. The Council should 
consist of i'epresentatives of the academic body and of other persons 
representative of public and educational interests. Such an Executive , 
Council was first instituted in' the Scottish Universities throig||fe 
Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Philosophy at Edinburgh, who, 'if 
my memory serves me, found his precedent in the Dutch Universities. 
The recent English Universities have besides a large Court which meets 
twice a year, a,nd to which on report the whole business of the University 
is brought. New statutes for example are passed in this Court. 

Lastly, let the . Crown be visitor with the power of sending com- 
missioners every five or ten years to report to public bodies which support 
or are interested in the College. 

Ckown Chaetbe. : 

Prom the, Crown, upon petition by the Government, or throu^lS; the 
National University,' the College would secure by charter ox by incorpora- 
tion the right of granting decrees as the great G-erman polytechnics have 
secured. Diplomas and certificates would be given to such as came to 
study elementary scientific farming, rural economics, arid education and 
culture, so fully and intimately sketched in your letter of 5th December, 
1908. Courses of the Ontario College of Agriculture, and the Macdonald 
College, Canada, might be studied as a guide. The degrees of the College 
would be reserved for such adult students as were well qualified, not 
indeed as at present on a stock of second-hand material usually prepared 
for them by a professor, but in such research studies in the great 
problems of animal and plant diseases, as your letter points as the goal 
of the College, and which are actually established for instance in the 
Agricultural College at Cornell. For all diplomas and degrees, a know- 
ledge of the methods and the practice of research should be the staple 
of the examination. Any examinational system with the diploma or the 
degree as an end in itself kills instruction and education alike. Learning, 
study, and research ; the advancement and diffusion of knowledge are on- 
this system neglected, ignored, and despised. 

A great college should embrace what I may call the American and the 
Germanic experience and methods, as in its constitution it might derive 
from the new English Universities ; while its close connection with the 
Rtate Department of Agriculture, as you advocate, would be for both, a 
lasting gain.' , 

For all public appointments such diplomas and degrees should be 
essential and qualify at least throughout the South African Union. 
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Peek and Autonomous. 

And your plea that a college on such a scale should be free and 
autonomous, I would strongly urge. How it might be incorporated also 
with the National University and what relations should subsist between 
them for mutual advantage and support, these are secondary problems. 
But candidates for agricultural degrees, for example, might make their 
initial studies in certain fundamental pure sciences in the National 
University. 

Acquire grounds and playing fields as ample as possible. Here some 
American Universities can, give a lead : While Oxford and Cambridge 
and the great English public schools through their athletic sports have for 
physical and moral and social discipline and culture contributed a new 
asset of capital importance to the education of the modern world. They 
have revived a prime element of Greek civilisation. And a training 
also of a practical sort for Government, polities, and life. Lay out too 
and build beautifully as well as usefully, build lightly and laterally, cover 
space ; plan the whole, present, and future. For one of the Califomian ; 
tJniversities the architect was selected from Paris after an open competi- 
tion where the assessors were distinguished American and European 
names. I do not advocate going out of South Afidca for an architect, but 
I do plead for beautiful grounds and buildings. There will be houses for 
the professors and the staff, and halls of residence for the students. Make 
residence easy and cheap on the Continental scale of fees for instruction, 
not on the British. Secure the co-operation of States and localities 
through a system of maintenance scholarships. Make every provision 
possible to enable the poor scholar of ability and worth to get every 
■educational and social advantage. 

A Government Scheme. 

To promote the scheme constitute a small and powerful committee. 
A secretary can procure the details. Let the Government announce the 
scheme publicly when the financial provision is secured. Aim at a 
million sterling and give the highest educational programme that can 
be devised. Men will give fifty thousand for a genuine University who 
would give a five poimd note for a starved college. But let the Govern- 
ment in its infancy contribute generously, on the American and Conti- 
nental scale, to the highest education, to begin with, for a -definite 
utilitarian end, as here ; and so institute- in- the Transvaal; all but the, 
youngest State, a new movement in our Empire. It is the only way 
whereby the lower and popular ranges of education can ever anywhere be 
competent and living. Why is the public opinion of England so illiterate, 
and the science and wealth of our world-wide territory untapped, unre- 
garded, and unknown. 

PoK Impeeial Afeica. 

Open the Empire and its resources to the South African. Let the 
trek, expand again inland, henceforth on scientific knowledge, over 
Rhodesia to Uganda, over British Africa. As the Dutch and the British 
hare through the ages turned their nati-ce silt or gravel and clay into 
gardens of civilisation, let the two races co-operate in the face of immense 
natural obstacles to do the like for Imperial Africa. In such effort are 
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races forged. And as the University of Leydon rose in commemoration 
of the relief of that city from the Spanish siege, and the monument at 
Quebec to Montcalm and Wolfe, let this new College— an adequate tribute 
— rise to the memory of Kruger and Ehodes upon the grant of Free 
Government by the British Parliament and the Imperial Crown.. 
I Yours very truly, 

J. M. Mackay. 

The University, Liverpo'ol, 16th June, 'l909. 



APPENDIX. 

In the pages of this Journal we have spoken, from time to time, of 
those splendid agricultural colleges in the United States of America which 
have done .so much to promote the agricultural industry of the Eepublie, 
and in this number it seems fitting tliat we should again urge the need of 
a _great agricultural college for the Transvaal. It is with this end in 
■view that, in this issue,* we have reviewed at considerable length the 
history of those magnificent endowments for the promotion of agriculture 
which are known in America under the names of the Morrill, the Hatch, 
and the Adams Agricultural Acts. Now the significance ,of these aids to 
the agricultural industry will be more fully realised when we state that 
the total value of the fund established by the National Government under 
the Act of Morrill is to-day worth approximately one hundred million 
dollars ; while the income ' accruing every year from the' Hatch and 
Adams fund is now close on a million dollars. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that the Morrill Endowment Fund was deliberately estab- 
lished when the United States was face to face with a war debt of 
£300,000,000 and in the darkest hou.r of her national peril. But it may 
be said that a small State like the Transvaal cannot, with ajjy sense of 
fairness, be compared to the vast, the prosperous, and the populous United 
States. This is true enough, but only in a strictly limited sense. For we 
may not forget that all the gold mines of the great Eepublic represent 
only one-half of the colossal and ever-growing output of the Transvaal. 
And these things. must surely lead us to reflect most seriously upon the 
wise^ words of the brilliant scientist, Professor Huxley, whO' remarked to 
a.n American audience in his final lecture on University education at 
Baltimore: "I cannot say that I am in the slightest degree impressed 
by your bigness, or your material resources, as such. Size is not grandeur, 
and territory does not' make a nation. The great issue, about which 
hangs a true sublimity and the terror of overhanging fate, is: What are. 
you going to do with all these things ? What is to be the end to which 
these are to be the means ? " 

What, then, is the lesson for the^ Transvaal ? We have our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and our farmers' societies in every district of this 
Colony, but our agricultural edifice will not be complete until we raise a 
great agricultural college on the corner stone of national endowment. A* 
short time ago eight lads f were sent abroad at Government expense to 
equip themselves in practical and scientific agriculture. But many bright 
youths remain "behind wHo are equally eager to acquire such learning as 

* "Editorial," "Agricultural Jouroal," No. 26, p. 318, January, 1909. 
f Eight more students — Goyernment agricultural scholars — have- recently left the 
Transvaal to study in England, tJnitjed States, Canada, and Australia. 
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will enable them to serve their country to the fullest extent. And there 
is another phase in this problem. The Transvaal is an inland State — far' 
from the coast — and our most important markets will always be oversea. 
Does it not behove us to make some sacrifice to assist our farmers to 
•compete successfully with those more fortunate agriculturists who are in 
touch with the great industrial centres in Europe? 

How can this best be done? To our mind the first and most pressing 
thing is to set aside a sufficient sum of money to establish a permanent 
endowment fuiid for agricultural education. For that reason we would 
most earnestly plead^ in the name of the agrieidturists of this Colony, for 
a Government endowident fund of one million pounds (£1,000,000) for 
the estaiblishment of a National College of Agricultare in the Transvaal. 
At first sight this may seem a large sum of money, hut, after all, it is 
simply equivalent to the amount required to equip a single mine 
or build a modem hattleship.* Is it too much to ask that the richest 
mineral State in all the world should allocate one-thirtieth part of her 
annual gold production for the endowment of a National College of 
Agriculture ? ' 

Such a college would provide a sound training in agricultural science; 
would establish a research department for the investigation of those great 
problems which daily affect the agricultural industry ; would conduct 
extension work in the field ; would institute short practical courses for 
the farmer ; reading unions for his wife ; nature study clubs for his, 
children ; and correspondence classes for the teachers in country schools. 
Such, in short, is the legitimate field of the modem agricultural college. 
Is it too much to maintain that such an institution would touch the heart 
of every home, and would effect a profound transformation in the rural 
life of this Colony within the space of a single generation ? 

Four years ago Sir Percy Fitzpatrick brought forward a motion in 
the Transvaal Legislative Council to allocate the profits which might 
accrue to the State from the diamond industry as a permanent agricultural 
endowment. Unfortunately, at that time, the majority of his fellow 
legislators regarded this proposal as an impractical innovation, and so the 
matter was shelved for the time being. But it was only the other day 
that the Hon. the Coloiual Secretary,. General Smuts, in reference to 
another matter, is reputed to have said, in his own happy phraseology : 
" We want the big thing." And the main question seems to us to be : 
•' Do the farmers of the Transvaal want the ' big thing ' in agricultural 
education ? " For our own part we do not hesitate to say that we are 
totally opposed to any small or imperfect scheme which might result in 
the establishment of a parochial agricultural college — a type not unknown 
in England and elsewhere in ' Europe — ^indifferently staffed, and inade- 
quately endowed, the peaceful retreat of idle, pleasure-loving youths. 
Lastly, it may be asked : Where should this college be placed ? That is, 
certainly, a matter for Government to decide ; but, in passing, we may 
remark that the people of this Colony have, a chance of doing what neither 
the United States nor the Dominion of Canada has yet been able to do. 
namely, of erecting a great agricultural college in the close proximity of 
their Department of Agriculture : that is, in the Capitalof the Trans- 
vaal ; and if such a site be finally chosen, the question of the grounds 

* The Inmncible—B, vessel o{ the Dreadnought type—recently launched, cost £1,927,000, 
while the price of equipping and developing a typical deep-level mine on the Band is £1,288,900, 
approximately, before any gold is won. 
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or the campus of the college we may safely leave in the hands of our 
City Fathers. 

One day, in America, after traversing the dreary plains which stretch 
in unbroken monotony from Omaha to Ogdeh, we reached Salt Lake City 
at an hour in the early dawn. The town was still wrapped in a misty 
silence, and the stately temple, which took forty years to build, seemed 
to dominate the gloomy streets. A little later the clouds gave way, and 
from the majestic snow-capped range the morning sun shot forth, and 
streamed over the monument to the Pioneers. For a moment it seemed 
as if the Domesday Book oi Utah lay before us, and some ancient sage 
was turning scroll after scroll of the most stirring tale in the annals of 
American agriculture— first, the long, long trail from the coast ; next, 
the cruel savage warfare ; then the white line across the alkaline desert 
to the final splendid triumph. And as the distant roar of the waking city 
rudely tore the threads of our reverie, there flashed upon us the thought :' 
Wiiy should not we of the Transvaal, at the dawn of a new era, raise a 
noble temple of agriculture, consecrated to the memory of our valiant 
dead, to the youth of our < common connl^T!, and -to the glory of 
indissoluble union ? 
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